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HERMES AND THE INFANT DIONYSUS 
PAINTING BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


HE art of Arthur B. Davies is of a highly sophisticated 
order. In a very special sense, his production springs from 

a depth of culture, from a profound knowledge of art and life, 
of history and literature. If he were less human, less vital, less 
pulsing with creative spirit, he might have become a mere 
eclectic. Even though he dwells in a dreamworld which he has 
fashioned from the past, as it has revealed itself to him, never- 
theless he casts his spell in terms of here and now, and in a man- 
ner which he has made so unmistakably his own, that merely to 
see is to recognize his touch. Few men in any age raise them- 
selves from the ruck and produce personal expression. Arthur 
B. Davies has done this, however, in a period when conformity 
and standardization are too apt to be the order of the day. 

Nowhere is this more the case than in the panel, “Hermes and 
the Infant Dionysus,’ purchased last year for the Charles W. 
Harkness Collection. Here the artist has wrought from his 
intelligence a most individual canvas: mystery broods in the 
intense blue of a twilight sky; mountains loom against a horizon 
which holds a hint of sunset; a half-light falls on the roofs of a 
distant town; trees in semidarkness are caught as if by some 
primal force and sway in rhythmic order. Against the mountains 
and trees, the figures form an arabesque of quivering movement. 
Every figure, incomplete in itself, seeks completion; each plays 
into the other, so that perfection of design works itself out in 
discipline and order. 

Davies has always been a designer. He has seen his picture as 
a unity of thought, line, and color. His paintings have the 
touch of an abstract quality which he still retains, long after the 
vagaries of an excursion into pure abstraction. His cubistic 
period, which is in the past, nevertheless, did its bit by stress- 
ing the intellectual content and significance of his pictures, 
thereby keeping him free from the pitfalls of mere representa- 
tion. But Davies could never have been purely representative 
or coldly intellectual: his is too emotional a nature, too Celtic a 

1 24 inches by 55 inches. 
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character. His Welsh blood shows even though his direct inspira- 
tion is from the world of Greece and Rome, or from Sicily and 
Southern Italy—that half-world where the two met and mingled. 

In the words of Gustavus A. Eisen, he has rediscovered a 
secret of the Greeks, “‘the secret of inhalation”: it is the sus- 
taining of the breath by the diaphragm, the storing of life 
energies which, flowing and rippling through his figures, carry 
them always forward, so that, even in relaxation or in reverie, 
the vital impulse never ceases. Even nature in his canvases 
has this same quality: tree, mountain, sky, and water sustain 
the various moods of the figures or echo them. He weaves these 
elements, all of which are present in the new acquisition, into a 
truly fine composition, an orchestrated whole—for always his 
art has in it something of music. 

Arthur B. Davies was born in Utica, New York, in 1862. 
During his youth, he was a pupil of Dwight Williams; and in 
the early nineties, through the aid of the late Benjamin Altman, 
he was enabled to go to Europe to study. Since that time, he 
has been associated with New York City. His art, with its 
culture and sophistication, is typically of the city; but it also 
bears, throughout, the indelible imprint of a love of nature, 
absorbed in his earlier years amid the hills and valleys of his 
central New York home. Ww. M.M. 


DESCENT FROM THE CROSS BY TORCHLIGHT 
AN ETCHING BY REMBRANDT 


The religion of the Roman church held almost undisputed sway 
in the greater portion of Europe from approximately 325 to 
the time of Rembrandt (1606-1669). Despite the fact that the 
entire movement was in constant jeopardy, there arose during 
the early Christian era an exceedingly virile artistic expression 
of religious enthusiasm. This expression attained its height in 
the Romanesque and Gothic periods. Then came a time of strife 
and dissatisfaction with the fixed forms of Romanism, followed 
by multiple changes of thought which resulted, finally, in the 
Renaissance in Italy and the Reformation in Germany. When 
the latter reached Holland, Protestantism deeply stirred the 
thoughts of men. All this unrest took place while Rembrandt 
was growing up; his youthful consciousness proved anything 
but barren ground for its power. 
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No one disputes Rembrandt’s interest in the religious story; 
his paintings, his prints, and the vast quantity of pen-and-ink 
sketches amply prove that interest. But he attacked the Bible 
stories with an originality and a conviction that had their very 
roots in the rapidly changing ideas about him. His profound 
thinking, his incredible versatility, his great genius of invention, 
all centered here. An excellent example of his treatment of a 
religious theme is “The Descent from the Cross By Torch- 
light’ (Hind 280), presented to the Museum through the 
generosity of Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. With this accession, the 
Museum acquires one of the five most noble of his scriptural 
works, according to Hind. The subject was used twice by 
Rembrandt in his career; in one instance, the drama of the 
event evoked a too theatrical and mawkish sentiment, the inter- 
pretation being akin in every detail to the picture now in 
Munich, after which it was probably copied. 

Rembrandt’s explorations with regard to the expressions of 
his ideas in etching led him to change his method of procedure, 
technically, at least three times. His earliest work was in the 
painstaking style of the local tradition, which harked back to 
sixteenth-century Germany. He must have wished also to 
attain closely in black and white the contrasts of light and 
shadow which are the particular interests in his painting. His 
second development was in the simpler method of open line 
work, one possibly suggested by pen drawing; this method, 
though easier of execution technically, greatly taxed the in- 
genuity of the artist. Nevertheless he must have favored this 
type of work decidedly; for in this manner are found such prints 
as “The Entombment” (Hind 281) and “The Incredulity of 
Thomas” (Hind 237), expressions of his most genuine pathos 
and sympathy. The present plate belongs in the third period of 
classification of his etchings, that period following 1650 when 
his mature second style (1640-1650, approximately), with 
marked emphasis on linear handling and simplicity, was en- 
riched by the greater use of drypoint and by a reversion to ink 
tone on the plate for chiaroscuro effects. His early work, with 
its care in drawing, its light effects gained through crosshatch- 
ing and other technical niceties, seems thin in comparison with the 
rich effects obtained in thelatest style, in which the freedom of his 


subject suffered none at all from any conscious technical striving. 
1 210 mm. by 161 mm. 
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The etching recently acquired bears out Mr. Hind’s com- 
ment’ as to Rembrandt’s close “affinity with the Italian genius 
for composition.” He qualifies the statement by saying that, 
like Direr, Rembrandt learned from the Italians a feeling for 
balance and symmetry in composition, but had an individuality 
too strong for anything more than useful assimilation. Still, if 
one takes into consideration the fact that in his youth Rem- 
brandt repudiated a visit to Italy for the learning of this very 
tradition, the influence of the Italians over him is all the more 
remarkable. Their valid power shows up clearly in that Rem- 
brandt, with his heritage of Dutch and German convention, 
chose to exercise his selective understanding and, at times, to 
borrow his compositional ideas from them. 

A well-rounded museum collection of prints implies to the 
layman of the subject the work of two men, primarily, Diirer 
and Rembrandt—the woodcuts and engravings of the one, the 
etchings and drypoints of the other. If no other artists were 
included, the work of these two men would stand preéminently 
as a monument to graphic art alongside the greatest boasts of 
any other field. Each addition in this line must therefore greatly 
enhance the active importance of a department, particularly 
when the impression is comparable to the present one. H.S.F. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF 
KOREAN POTTERY 


A group of thirty-four pieces of pottery of the Korai Dynasty 
(924-1392), found in the tombs of Korea, has been added to 
complete an already representative collection owned by the 
Museum. These pieces, formerly in the collection of Dr. A. L. 
Ludlow, have come to the Museum through the generosity of 
John L. Severance. 

Among the manifestations of any civilization, household 
furnishing, such as pottery, reflects the culture and refinement 
attained during various periods. Through the use of certain 
types, created to fill a necessary place, we gain an insight into 
the manners and customs. This is particularly true in the Orient 
and is illustrated in the case of Korea by wine jugs in the shape 
of teapots, lotus-shaped cups with individual stands, pigment 
boxes, and oil bottles. 

1 Hind, “Rembrandt’s Etchings,” I, 39. 
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The majority of this type of pottery is in the class known as 
“celadon”’; and the finest examples are noteworthy for a char- 
acteristic glaze of jade-like quality, which appealed to the 
Oriental sense of touch. There is a simplicity in the colors, 
ranging from bluish-green in the best pieces to a brownish-grey 
in the poorer ones. The shapes, though sometimes crude, are 
simple and beautifully proportioned, thus making their claim to 
artistic merit greater than those of the more spectacular, more 
conscious, and elaborate wares. 

The decorations, as a rule, are obtained in four ways: an 
incised line is used before the glaze is applied for a variety of 
floral and line designs; molded relief effects are made by pressing 
the object into a mold, often leaving the dent of fingers on the 
outside, or by building up the design with clay in a semifluid 
state; a painted impression is gained by the application of a 
brown or white slip in rather bold designs before the glaze is 
added; an inlay process, known by the Japanese term of 
“mishima,” and very characteristic of Korean ware, consists of 
filling in cut out designs with white or greenish-black clay. 
Floral patterns of a chrysanthemum-like flower are most 
frequently used, as well as storks and a peculiar large-beaked 
bird. 

The most significant piece in the group does not come under 
the heading of “‘celadon.”’ It is a rice-bowl' of the Silla Dynasty 
(57-918) and is of the hard, unglazed grey-brown ware that is 
the earliest of artistic merit to be found in Korea. The shape is 
simple but perfectly proportioned and is decorated with radiat- 
ing rows of small stamped curves. 

Another important addition is a wine-pot in the form of a 
sprouting bamboo. The glaze of this is excellent; the blue-green 
color, combined with the subtle designing of the opening bam- 
boo leaves and the corded handle, represents celadon ware at 
its finest. A different type of wine-vessel is represented by a 
wide-mouthed pitcher with a simple but effective floral design 
incised on the side. 

Among the most distinctive objects are two cups and two 
stands. These stands, though placed with the cups, were not 
necessarily made as companion pieces for them; in all probabil- 
ity they were produced in quantity and subsequently paired. 


1Catalogue of the Le Blond Collection of Corean Pottery, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Plates: 1, 10, 9, 12, 6, 24. 
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In this case the pairs are well matched, both as to shape, color, 
and inlaid design. The lotus-shaped cup, resting on a graceful 
standard encircled by a saucer-like flange, illustrates an original 
use in the handling of form. 

Two small wine-pots are interesting and unusual; undoubted- 
ly they were used as children’s toys. The smaller one is decor- 
ated with a beautiful, incised floral design worthy of a full-sized 
wine-pot. The other is melon-ribbed, and in all details quite like 
the large ones. 

An ovoid jar, probably used for water, has a characteristic 
free design painted in brown slip. This is of particular note as it 
will make an interesting pair with a jar already in the possession 
of the Museum which has the same type of decoration and glaze, 
the only difference being in shape. 

Still another vase has an elongated neck and wide mouth; 
the only decoration is a simple series of divisions probably made 
by the potter’s finger. This, also, has a matching piece of differ- 
ent shape in the permanent collection. 

The rest of the group, though of high quality, is not of such 
especial note. There are a number of fine oil bottles, including 
examples of the earlier type of “mishima” ware with simple 
concentric rows of dot-like patterns; there are, also, the bottles 
more skillfully decorated with definite motifs. The pigment 
boxes deserve mention; on the cover of one is a unique floral 
design resembling the “bleeding-heart,” and another box has 
been decorated on the bottom as well as the top. 

It can be safely said, with the addition of this new group 
exhibited in Gallery XIV, that the Museum now owns a collec- 
tion of Korean pottery which is comparable to other fine ones in 
this country. K. P. S. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bu/letin for October, 1928, 
the following names have been added to the lists: 


TRANSFER FROM LIFE TO FELLOW 
Pollock, Mrs. W. G. 
FELLOW 
Pirtle, Mrs. Claiborne 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Corcoran, Alfred M. Hexter, Kaufman W. Shimmon, Claude W. 
Gibson, Dr. Frank S. Klaus, Dr. Emanuel Simmons, C. W. 
Parkhurst, Edwin H. 
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LIFE 
Wright, Mrs. Herbert 
ANNUAL 
Abbe, Mrs. William Heckman, George J. Mooney, Ella M. 
Armstrong, Mrs. George E. Henderson, Mrs. Thomas S. Morris, William F. 
Bardshar, Elaine Hill, Mrs. Anna Wyers Mueller, H. F. 
Boldt, John Holcomb, Anson Munson Neff, Martha E. 
Boynton, Henry P. Hughes, Harry D. Nichols, Ernest E. 
Bramley, Dell Kennan, Ruth Nichols, Mrs. Leslie 
Campbell, Mrs. Robert J. Kershaw, Marion Niederhauser, Fred C. 
Carmichael, S. P. Ketcham, Elizabeth J. Oberbrunner, Mrs. Ethel D. 
Climo, Mrs. George F. Jr. Kresina, Reverend J. F. Orpin, Edward W. 
Collart, Harold D. Kretch, Alexander W. Park, Mrs. Ada E. 
Corlett, Mrs. Cyrus E. Large, Mrs. Secord H. Pritchard, H. P. 
Crane, Dorothy M. Lawless, Inez Sabin, Mrs. L. C. 
Curry, Agnes H. Lebold, Olive E. Schofield, Harold C. 
Danner, Mrs. W. L. Leckner, Willard G. Sharp, Mrs. I. Walter 
Davis, Florence L. Lehmann, Cora B. Sharpe, Jack P. 
Deibel, Albert W. Leitch, Nelson C. Simmons, Mrs. John W. 
Dowling, Helen Lichtig, Mrs. W. B. Slinkard, Edmund T. 
Emde, Fred C., Jr. Linsell, Mrs. Clarence E. Solenberger, Mrs. Dean M. 
Endress, Mrs. Clarence H. McCutcheon, Katherine V. Statler, Mrs. James 
Gast, Mrs. R. A. McFalls, Mrs. Edwin L. Stevenson, Mrs. W. M. 
Germain, Mrs. L. Irving Martin, Elizabeth Street, Jessie W. 
Gold, John J. Matousek, Mrs. Joseph T. Swartz, Mrs. Frank C. 
Gold, Mrs. Max Matthews, Mrs. Herbert H. Tanner, Mrs. Charles H. 
Grant, Betty Keeney Melin, Bessie Trattner, Ruth 
Hackman, Eugene F. Meriam, Joseph W. Vokoun, Dr. Frank J. 
Hahn, Robert Messenger, Mrs. Mary L. White, Mrs. Sidney A. 
Hamilton, John R. Miller, Mrs. Cloyd W. Williams, Mrs. Edward 
Hayes, Mary B. Millspaugh, Mrs. E. S. Williams, Helen M. 
Hazelett, Clarence W. Worden, Arthur M. 
Total Membership September 30, 1928 — 6357 
CALENDAR 


(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 
November, 1928 
Friday 2. 8.15 p.m. The Eternal Arts of the East, by Tien Lai Huang, 
Lecturer, New York. 
Saturday 3. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Portraits of Book Friends, 
by Helen Martin. 
Sunday 4. 4.00 p. m. Claude Monet, a Great Contemporary Artist, by 
A. Desclos, Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frangaises, Paris, France. 
4. 4.00 p. m. For Girls and Boys. Painters called “The Little 
Dutchmen,” by Miss Gibson. 
Wednesday 7. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Albert Riemenschneider, 
Organist, Calvary Presbyterian Church. 
Thursday 4.30 p.m. Reception and Private View for Museum 
to Members. Exhibition of Representative Art 
7.00 p.m. Through the Ages. 
Friday g. 8.15 p.m. Some Idioms of Painting, by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., Professor of Art and Archaeology, 
Princeton University. 
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Saturday Io. 


Sunday II. 
Friday 16. 
Saturday 17. 
Sunday 18. 


Wednesday 21. 


Friday <3. 
Saturday 24. 
Sunday 26. 
Friday 30. 


2.00 p. 
4.00 p. 
4.00 p. 
8.15 p. 


2.00 p. 


4.00 p. 
4.00 p. 


8.15 p. 


8.15 p. 
2.00 p. 


4.00 p. 
4.00 p. 


8.15 p. 
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m. 


m. 


m. 


For Young People. Children’s Books in Shadows, 
by Pupils of West Technical High School. 
Gardens of the Italian and French Riviera, by 
Mrs. John Perkins, Lecturer, Boston. 

For Girls and Boys. Paris, “with Flowers in her 
Hair”, by Miss Bloomberg. 


. Program of Schubert, by Beryl Rubinstein, 


Pianist, The Cleveland Institute of Music. 


. For Young People. Pantomime: The King’s 


Breakfast, by Pupils of the Lichtenberg School 
of the Dance. 


. Representative Art Through the Ages, by 


William M. Milliken. 


. For Girls and Boys. If You Had Lived in Rome 


under the Caesars, by Benetta Thompson. 


. Giuseppe Verdi’s Requiem, by the choir of The 


First Baptist Church, under the direction of 
C. B. Ellinwood. 


. Venice, by Dr. H. H. Powers, Lecturer, Boston. 
. For Young People. The Ill-Natured Princess, a 


Story with Music, by Douglas Moore. 


. Expression versus Pure Design in Music, by 


Douglas Moore. 


. For Girls and Boys. Cathedral-land of France, 


by Miss Bloomberg. 


. Russian Art and Art Conditions in Present Day 


Russia, by Christian Brinton. 
REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays at 4.00 p. m. Museum Hour for Little Children. 

Sundays at 5.15 p. m. Informal Organ Recitals, by Albert Riemenschneider. 

Mondays at 4.00 p. m. History of Sculpture, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays at 5.00 p. m. Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays at 7.00 p. m. Ancient Background of Modern Civilization, by Mr. 
Howard and Miss Bloomberg. 

Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 

Thursdays at 10.00 a. m. Spanish Painting, by Mr. Ramus. 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays between 2.00 p. m. and 4 p.m. 
Guidance through the galleries by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 

Saturday mornings. Classes for Members’ Children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery IX, Representative Art Through the Ages. 

Gallery X, Wade Textiles. 

Gallery XI, Etchings and Drypoints by Louis C. Rosenberg. 

Educational Corridor, North American Indian Paintings and Baskets. 

Children’s Museum, North American Indian Dolls and Pottery. Small 
Sculptures in Soap, November 10 to December 8. 

Textile Study Room, Laces from the Museum Collection. 
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EAST BOULEVARD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ten Issues Yearly $1.00. Single Copies 10 cents 

(Copyright 1928 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 

OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, John L. Severance 
Vice Presidents, Wm. G. Mather, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord Secretary, Frederic Allen Whiting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Chester C. Bolton Samuel Mather 
Ralph M. Coe William G. Mather 
Henry G. Dalton Charles L. Murfey 
Edward B. Greene F. F. Prentiss 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. William B. Sanders 
John H. Hord John L. Severance 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and the First Vice President, 
ex officiis 
E. B. Greene John H. Hord F. F. Prentiss 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. W. B. Sanders 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, 
ex officiis 
E. B. Greene L. C. Hanna, Jr. W. G. Mather 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
Charles F. Brush Alfred K. Kelley 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Mrs. Ralph Thrall King 
Harold T. Clark Woods King 
F. E. Drury Amos B. McNairy 
Mrs. Henry A.Everett Laurence H. Norton 
Paul L. Feiss Kenyon V. Painter 
Salmon P. Halle James Parmelee 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Frederic S. Porter 
Edward S. Harkness Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
Myron T. Herrick Ambrose Swasey 
Guerdon S. Holden Worcester R. Warner 
David S. Ingalls E. L. Whittemore 

Lewis B. Williams 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to § p. m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a. m. to Io p. m. 

Sunday I p. m. to Io p. m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
and public holidays. Friday is also free from 
7 to 10 p. m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. 


100,000 
25,000 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Assistant Director, Rossiter Howard 
Secretaries to the Director, Doris S. Whitslar 
and Clara E. Gaetjens 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M.Milliken 
Assistant Curator of Textiles,Gertrude Underhill 
Curator of Paintings, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Prints, Henry Sayles Francis 
Assistant Curator of Prints, Leona E. Prasse 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
European Representative, Harold W. Parsons 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 
Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant Curator, Louise M. Dunn 
Assistants,Gertrude Underhill,Ruth F. Ruggles, 
Alice W. Howard, Marguerite Bloomberg 
Charles B. Martin, Charles F. Ramus 
Literary Assistant, Katharine Gibson 
Curator of Musical Arts, Arthur W. Quimby 
Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Ella Tallman 
Charlotte Van der Veer 
Margaret Williams Dawson 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary,I.T.Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 


A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May inclusive, Sunday 3 to 6, 
Wednesday 7 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attend- 
ant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the main 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to § p. m. 


